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ADDRESS. 

(FROM  THE  FIRST  NUMBER.) 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  lias  proved,  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  civilized  globe,  and  into  every  corner  of  society,  has  been 
fully  felt  throughout  the  Medical  Profession,  and  that  this  thirst,  which  was  formerly  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  monthly  or  quarterly  supplies,  now  requires  to  be  gratified  at  much  shorter 
intervals.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  future,  the  Weekly  Medical  Press  will  have 
both  the  most  immediate  and  the  most  extended  influence  ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Medical  Profession  directly,  and  to  the  Public  indirectly,  that  it  should  be 
conducted  with  judgment,  knowledge,  and  good  feeling.  These  are  the  qualities  with 
which  we  have  framed  the  ideal  model  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  imitate,  and 
although  we  shall,  of  course,  fall  far  short  of  it,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  either  of  wishes 
or  exertions. 

In  the  composition  of  our  paper,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  all  that  is  going  on,  whether  scientifically  interesting  or  practically  useful,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Each  number  will  generally  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  materials  : — 

First,  A  Leading  Article  relating  to  topics  of  particular  interest  at  the  time,  and  which 
are  constantly  occurring  in  a  busy  and  important  profession  like  ours.  Secondly, 
Original  Papers,  in  the  form  of  Lectures  or  Essays.  Thirdly,  Analyses  of  valuable 
Books,  both  English  and  Foreign.  In  this  corner  of  our  paper  our  readers  will 
find  concise  yet  full  analyses  of  instructive  books,  with  which  all  of  us  ought  to  be 
acquainted,  and  yet  which  most  of  us,  when  involved  in  practice,  have  no  time  to 
peruse— stripped  of  dedications,  prefaces,  introductions,  and  all  those  superfluities  with 
which  authors  dress  up  and  often  bury  the  valuable  matter  which  they  have  to  communi¬ 
cate.  This  part  of  our  paper  will  thus  form  a  Bibliotheca  of  valuable  works  on  medicine, 
which  for  all  ordinary  purposes  will  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the 
volumes  themselves.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  fill  our  pages  with  severe  reviews  of 
worthless  productions,  which  only  afford  food  for  satire,  and  which  are  better  left  to  sink 
into  silent  obscurity.  During  a  scarcity  of  recent  books  worth  noticing,  we  shall  some¬ 
times  become  retrospective,  and  analyse  works  of  great  value,  which,  although  long  pub¬ 
lished,  are  but  little  known.  Fourthly,  We  shall  be  regularly  supplied  with  the  Scientific 
Journals,  foreign  and  domestic,  from  which  we  shall  select  those  paiticulars  which  we 
think  likely  to  be  interesting  or  useful  to  medical  men.  Fifthly,  We  shall  have  a  head 
for  Miscellanies,  which  we  shall  fill  with  those  scraps  of  curious  information  which  are 
too  good  to  be  lost,  but  which  come  under  no  other  denomination.  Sixthly,  We  shall 
give  Periodical  Reports  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  principal  Hospitals,  not  only  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  elsewhere.  In  these  reports  we  shall  keep  two  rules  in  view— never  to  relate 
cases  at  full  length,  unless  they  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  it,  and  always  to  endeavour 
to  be  scrupulously  accurate  ;  as  it  is  but  too  well  known  that  many  of  those  with  which 
the  profession  has  lately  been  supplied  are  full  of  trivialities  and  falsehoods  :  the  latter 
often  to  be  traced  to  more  unworthy  causes  than  unintentional  error.  These  are  the  ma- 
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terials  of  which,  our  paper  will  consist ;  they  seem  to  comprehend  every  thing  which  can 
be  useful  or  interesting  to  a  scientific  medical  man  ;  they  admit  of  being  executed  with 
various  degrees  of  excellence  ;  and  the  value  of  our  paper  will  depend  on  that  which  we 
are  able  to  attain. 

At  no  distant  period  the  profession  of  medicine  was  a  respectable,  peaceable,  and  com¬ 
paratively  happy  pursuit ;  none  of  its  members  were  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  press, 
but  those  who  invited  them  by  the  act  of  publication  ;  the  rest  followed  their  occupations 
in  privacy,  with  no  other  interruption  to  their  tranquillity  than  the  toils  and  anxieties  of 
their  profession.  To  industrious  and  conscientious  men,  these  were  enough,  and  often 
more  than  enough, — and  many  a  one  broke  down  under  them. 

But  a  few  years  ago  a  set  of  literary  plunderers  broke  in  on  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our 
profession.  Lecturers  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  collecting  knowledge,  arranging  it 
for  communication,  and  acquiring  the  difficult  art  of  oral  instruction,  saw  the  produce  of 
their  lives  suddenly  snatched  from  them,  and  published  for  the  profit  of  others,  with  the 
additional  mortification  of  finding  what  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  with  disfigured  by 
bad  English  and  ridiculous  or  mischievous  blunders.  Whoever  attempted  to  arrest  these 
piracies  became  the  object  of  furious  and  unrelenting  abuse.  Hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  have  to  prescribe  and  operate  in  public,  and  at  stated  times,  in  whatever 
condition  of  bodily  health  or  mental  feeling  they  may  happen  to  be,  and  exercising  in  the 
face  of  critics  not  always  competent  to  decide  on  their  merits, — a  science  so  avowedly 
imperfect  as  to  afford  abundant  scope  for  uncandid  and  ill-natured  remarks,  however  judi¬ 
ciously  practised, — were  held  up  to  public  scorn  for  errors  to  which,  even  if  actually  com¬ 
mitted,  the  ablest  men  are  occasionally  liable,  while  those  wrho  leagued  in  secret  with 
their  calumniators,  and  who,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  as  insignificant  in  station 
and  talents  as  they  were  equivocal  in  character,  were  represented  as  at  the  summit  of 
science  and  professional  eminence. 

Such,  among  others,  have  been  the  results  of  a  system  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  any  liberal  profession.  We  do  not  deny  that  public  exposure  may  have,  in  some 
few  instances,  done  good  ;  it  may  have  abolished  some  foolish  custom,  or  led  to  the  re¬ 
formation  of  some  trifling  abuse  ;  but  weigh  the  evil  against  the  good — it  has  deprived 
eminent  men  of  their  intellectual  property,  and  destroyed  the  mutual  confidence  between 
pupils  and  their  teachers  ;  it  has  broken  up  private  friendships  ;  it  has  placed  man  in 
hostility  to  man  ;  it  has  lowered  the  respectability  of  our  profession  ;  and  has  set  so 
many  bad  passions  into  ferment,  that  well-disposed  men  become  disgusted  with  the  state 
of  their  profession,  and  vow  that  they  never  will  inflict  it  on  their  sons. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  no  weekly  medical  paper  will  succeed  which  is  not 
seasoned  with  personal  abuse  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  to  excite  the  attention 
of  mankind  without  gratifying  some  of  their  worst  passions.  We  do  not  believe  this,  and 
shall  certainly  not  act  on  that  principle.  There  will,  indeed,  be  times  when  we  shall  be 
compelled,  as  the  determined  opponents  of  every  real  abuse,  to  make  remarks  necessarily 
disagreeable  to  individuals  ;  when  men  of  popular  talents  and  eminent  station  are  disse¬ 
minating  opinions  or  acting  on  principles  practically  mischievous,  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  obviate  the  evil ;  we  shall,  however,  always  endeavour  rather  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  selection  of  what  is  interesting  and  useful,  and  therefore  praiseworthy.  Whe¬ 
ther  our  experiment  will  succeed,  time  only  can  tell ;  but  we  refer  the  decision  of  this 
question  to  those  members  of  our  profession  who  have  its  respectability  at  heart  ;  who 
love  it  as  a  scientific  pursuit ;  who  cultivate  it  as  an  art  which  alleviates  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  often  saves  human  life,  and,  consequently,  as  an  honourable  source  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  respectability  in  society  ;  who  wish  to  see  it  followed  and  practised  with  phi¬ 
losophic  views,  and  gentlemanlike  feelings  ;  that  is,  we  sincerely  believe  we  appeal  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  medical  profession. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  OPERATIONS. 

(From  No.  IV.  page  85.) 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Medical 
Recorder  we  find  the  following  passage  : — “  We 
may  be  permitted  to  state  our  belief,  that  per¬ 
sons  ha^e  been  committed  to  the  grave  because 
improper  surgical  measures  (surgical  operations) 
were  enforced,  in  cases  where  ignorance  alone 
was  not  a  sufficient  plea,  but  where  daring  arro¬ 
gance,  unfeeling  boldness,  and  a  longing  after 
fame,  have  hurried  on  to  the  commission  of  acts 
which  would  sully  the  bright  escutcheon  of  any 
one  guilty  of  violating  that  sacred  charge— 
‘  Tliou  shalt  not  kill.’  ” 

From  this  extract,  it  would  appear  that  our 
transatlantic  brethren  are  not  behind  in  the 
practice  of  what,  among  us,  has  received  the 
gentler  appellation  of  “  bold  surgery;”  and  al¬ 
though  W'e  would  neither  encourage  timidity,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  apply  such 
strong  language  to  any  thing  that  has  been  done 
among  us  ;  yet  we  look  upon  a  passion  for  per¬ 
forming  extraordinary  feats  in  surgery  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  present  day.  We, 
therefore,  purpose  examining  some  of  those  ope¬ 
rations  which  have  of  late  been  proposed,  with 
a  view  of  fairly  ascertaining  the  grounds  on 
which  they  lay  claim  to  our  confidence  ;  and  we 
are  the  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
making  this  scrutiny,  from  observing,  that  the 
usual  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects  has, 
in  some  recent  discussions,  been  lost  sight  of, 
or  altogether  abandoned.  Formerly,  the  cure  of 
the  disease,  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
were  looked  upon  as  somewhat  in  favour  of  the 
treatment  adopted ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a 
fatal  issue  was  thought  rather  to  militate  against 
the  efficiency  of  the  means  employed.  Indeed, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  last  few  years  to  bring  to 
light  examples  at  variance  with  these  old- 
fashioned  notions ;  and  it  would  now  appear 
so  little  requisite  that  there  should  be  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  remedy  and  the  complaint, 
that  operations  are  represented  as  having  cured 
diseases  which  dissection  has  proved  never  to 
have  existed  :  while  so  little  has  recovery  to  do 
with  success,  that  in  one  instance  the  cure  was 
published  when  the  patient  was  in  her  coffin. 

Events  of  this  nature  are  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  profession,  to  retard  the  progress  of 
science,  and  to  bring  discredit  on  our  art :  we 
shall  therefore  in  the  present,  and  some  future 
Number,  discuss  the  subject  on  the  principle 
stated  in  our  Address  :  that  when  men  likely  to 
have  influence  were  “  disseminating  opinions, 
or  acting  on  principles,  practically  injurious,  we 
should  do  all  in  .our  power  to  obviate  such  an 
evil.” 


The  first  of  these  operations  to  which  we 
shall  advert,  and  probably  the  only  one  which 
our  limits  will  permit  us  to  discuss,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Number,  is  that  of  tying  the  artery  beyond 
the  tumor  in  certain  cases  of  aneurism.  This 
method  has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  after 
it  had  failed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  in  Europe,  (Sir  Astley  Cooper ;) 
a  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  led  to  con¬ 
siderable  caution  in  any  attempt  to  bring  it  for¬ 
ward  again.  We  think  this  remark  will  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  examination,  which  we  subjoin,  of 
those  cases  in  which  it  has  recently  been  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr  Wardrop.  For  convenience  sake, 
they  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  we 
presume  he  did,  and  those  in  which  he  did  not, 
tie  the  vessel :  — and  first  we  shall  speak  of  the 
former. 

The  case  in  which  Mr.  Wardrop  originally 
performed  the  proposed  operation,  is  detailed 
by  him  in  the  1.3th  volume,  Part  I.,  of  the  Me¬ 
dico-  Chirurgical  Transactions,  and  in  the  following 
words  :  — 

“  A  lady,  seventy-five  years  of  age,  after  a 
very  violent  fit  of  coughing,  perceived  a  swelling 
on  the  right  side  of  her  neck,  a  little  above  the 
clavicle.  When  1  saw  her,  eight  days  afterwards, 
the  tumor  had  all  the  characters  of  an  aneu¬ 
rism  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  had  become  as 
large  as  a  fist,  but  was  so  situated  that  it  was 
quite  impracticable  to  tie  the  vessel  below  the 
tumor,  so  closely  did  it  come  in  contact  with 
the  clavicle.  The  tumor  continued  to  increase 
in  size  ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  after  it  was  first 
observed,  it  had  acquired  a  formidable  aspect,  the 
scapular  portion  having  become  very  red  and  painful, 
the  pulsation,  which  was  very  strong  throughout 
the  whole  swelling,  being  here  particularly  so, 
and  the  parietes  feeling  extremely  thin,  and  as  if 
ready  to  burst.”  After  the  operation,  the  size  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  strength  of  the  pulsations, 
gradually  diminished. — The  redness  of  the  skin, 
however,  continued  to  increase  ;  and  that  of 
the  scapular  portion  of  the  tumor  to  become 
more  and  more  of  a  purple  colour,  till  at  last 
ulceration  commenced  on  the  most  prominent 
part.  Several  considerable  sized  portions  of 
coagulated  blood  were  discharged,  along  with 
some  healthy  pus,  through  the  ulcerated  opening  ; 
and  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  operation, 
the  ulceration  of  the  integuments  had  closed, 
and  nothing  of  the  tumor  remained  but  some 
wrinkling  of  the  skin,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  thickening  of  those  parts  on  which  the  base 
of  the  tumor  had  rested.” 

Now,  we  ask,  who  ever  heard  of  an  aneurism 
which,  at  the  end  of  eleven  days  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  in¬ 
flamed  and  ready  to  burst  1  Who  ever  heard  of 
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an  aneurism  which  within  three  weeks  more 
did  actually  ulcerate  and  discharge  healthy  pus, 
mixed  with  some  coagula  of  blood  ?  It  is  im- 
possible,  we  think,  for  any  practical  surgeon  to 
read  this  case,  and  to  look  at  the  drawing  given 
of  it  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  without  perceiving  that 
the  whole  history  is  at  variance  with  the  obscure 
origin — the  gradual  development  and  protracted 
course  of  aneurism.  We  believe  that  the  nature 
of  the  disease  in  this  instance  was  altogether 
mistaken.  And,  at  all  events,  giving  to  the  case 
the  most  favourable  construction  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  so 
different  from  other  cases  of  aneurism  as  to  lead 
to  no  rational  inference  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  similar  treatment  in  that  disease. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  D.,  who  laboured 
under  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata,  for 
which  Mr.  Wardrop  tied  the  subclavian  artery  : 
and  the  point  to  be  ascertained  here  is,  not  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  really  an  aneurism,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  case,  nor  whether  the  vessel  was  bond 
fide  tied  as  in  that  which  is  to  come :  but  the 
question  is  simply  this — what  is  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient  1 

Dr.  Barry,  in  some  observations  which  he 
lately  made  in  public,  adverted  to  this  case, 
stating  that  he  had  seen  and  minutely  examined 
the  subject  of  this  operation,  and  that  the  result 
of  the  examination  had  satisfied  him  that  she 
laboured  under  organic  disease  within  the  chest, 
which  gave  rise  to  distressing  difficulty  of  respi¬ 
ration,  and  placed  her  in  a  very  precarious  con¬ 
dition.  This  statement  was  made,  not  only  with¬ 
out  any  expression  of  disapprobation  towards 
Mr.  Wardrop,  but  in  the  most  fair  and  handsome 
manner.  There  is  something,  however,  intoxi¬ 
cating  in  flattery,  and  those  who  long  have  been 
“  dieted  on  praises  sauced  with  lies,”  cannot 
relish  wholesome  food.  In  an  evil  hour,  Mr. 
Wardrop  was  induced  to  write  to  the  editor  of 
the  “  invaluable”  Journal  a  letter,  which  places 
on  record  his  account  of  the  state  of  Mrs.  D.  at 
a  particular  period,  to  which  account  he  thus 
stands  pledged.  lie  informs  us,  under  date 
December  5th,  that  Dr.  Barry  had  given  ‘‘  a 
very  imperfect  statement,”  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  misled 
by  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  his 
patient  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  “  good,  thovgh 
feeble  health,”  and  that  “a  'perfect  cure  had  been 
effected.''  Nowin  judging  between  the  opposing 
statements  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  aware  that  Dr.  Barry  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  patient,  and  founded  his  opinion 
upon  actual  examination.  Whereas  Mr.  Ward¬ 
rop,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  account,  to  “  pre¬ 
vent  the  public  from  being  misled,”  had,  as  we 
are  informed  upon  unquestionable  authority,  not 
seen  Mrs.  D.  for  several  weeks.  And  we  assert, 
that  so  far  from  her  enjoying  “  good,  though 
feeble  health,”  and  d  fortiori,  so  far  from  a 
“  perfect  cure  having  been  effected,”  she  is  at 
this  moment  labouring  under  thoracic  disease, 
which,  if  not  accelerated,  has  at  least  been  in 
no  degree  retarded  by  the  operation,  and  that 


she  is  now  in  apparently  desperate  circum¬ 
stances. 

Dr.  Barry,  in  a  letter,  the  delicacy  of  which 
towards  Mr.  Wardrop  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  treatment  he  had  himself  experienced, 
well  remarks,  that  “  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  profession  and  to  humanity,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  application  of  this  bold  and  novel 
practice  should  be  maturely  and  carefully 
weighed.  That  this  hazardous  operation  should 
be  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  by  other  eyes  than 
those  of  the  man  whose  zeal  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  chirurgic  medicine  first  led  him  to  per¬ 
form  it,  but  whose  cooler  judgment  may  for  a 
moment  have  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  anticipated  results.” 

Of  Mr.  Wardrop’s  remaining  case  little  need 
be  said.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism  of 
the  carotid  artery,  and  Mr.  Wardrop  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  tied  that  vessel ;  but  as  both  these 
suppositions  proved  to  be  erroneous,  the  opera¬ 
tion,  in  whatever  it  may  have  consisted,  can 
have  no  influence  on  the  present  question. 

There  is  vet  one  other  case  to  which  we  have 
to  allude  ;  it  is  that  which  fell  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Lambert.  This  was  a  very  small  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  carotid  near  its  origin  ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  the  author  himself,  “  that  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  discountenanced  the  operation,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  an  aneurism  by  dilatation, 
which  would  not  increase.”  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  B. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Callaway,  severally  gave 
opinions  against  the  operation.  Mr.  Lambert, 
however,  acknowledges  that  he  “was  not  at  all 
satisfied,”  and  consulted  his  “  friend,  Mr.  Wak- 
ley,”  who  “  recommended  the  operation  to  be 
immediately  performed and,  lastly,  Mr. 
Wardrop  “  unreservedly  declared  himself”  of 
the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Lambert,  backed  by 
these  authorities,  proceeded  to  the  operation  ; 
and  thus  afforded  the  first  practical  illustration 
of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  from  the  view 
given  of  these  cases,  and  the  premature  conclu¬ 
sions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them.  The 
patient  died,  in  consequence  of  the  artery  ulce¬ 
rating  at  the  point  where  the  ligature  had  been 
applied.  This  case,  however,  unfortunate  as 
was  the  result,  and  imperfect  as  is  the  evidence 
it  affords,  yet  goes  farther  to  establish  the  prin¬ 
ciple  than  any  of  Mr.  Wardrop’s;  because  dis¬ 
section  shewed  that  a  restorative  process  had 
begun,  and  thin  layers  of  lymph  were  discerned 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dilated  part  of  the 
vessel  *. 

Mr.  Wardrop,  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  says  he 
has  reason  to  believe,  “  that  not  only  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  now  universally  admitted,  but  that  in 
future  the  operation  will,  without  hesitation,  be 
adopted.”  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Wardrop, 
we  think  that  after  the  examination  of  his  cases 


*  The  operation  has  likewise  been  performed  by  Sir 
E.Home;  who,  induced  by  the  alleged  success  of 
Mr.  Wardrop’s  first  case,  tied  the  inguinal  artery  in  an 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac,  at  Chelsea  College,  but 
without  any  effect  whatever  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease. 
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which  we  have  just  made,  surgeons  will  hesitate 
very  considerably  ;  and  before  they  either  ad¬ 
mit  the  principle,  or  follow  the  practice,  they 
will  require  some  evidence  less  equivocal  than 
that  of  four  operations,  in  one  of  which  the  caro¬ 
tid  artery  appears  to  have  been  tied  indeed, 
but  where  we  hold  that  there  was  no  aneurism  ; 
in  the  second  of  which  dissection  shewed  that 
there  was  neither  aneurism,  nor  had  been  lio-a- 
ture  of  the  vessel ;  in  the  third  of  which  we 
have  speedy  death  ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  which 
the  physician  in  attendance  (a  friend  of  the  ope¬ 
rator)  declares,  that  he  has  “  strong  motives  for 
reserve,”  as  to  the  “  perfect  propriety  and  com¬ 
plete  success  of  this  operation.”  Had  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  last  rested  on  our  authority  alone, 
it  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  have  been  met  by 
denial;  but  as  it  is,  Mr.  Wardropcan  only  ex¬ 
claim,  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  proverb, 
“  God  defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will 
defend  myself  from  my  enemies.”  Assuredly  no 
one  had  ever  more  cause  to  make  use  of  the  ex¬ 
clamation  ;  and  we  shall  add  one  more  saying 
for  the  edification  of  himself  and  friends,  that 
“  those  who  live  in  glass  houses,  ought  to  take 
care  how  they  throw  stones. ’’ 

THE  “  FREE  PRESS.” 

(From  No.  XV.  page  440.) 

We  had  looked  very  hastily  over  the  last  num¬ 
ber  but  two  of  the  Lancet,  for  we  are  heartily 
tired  of  its  low  abuse,  its  miserable  leading  arti¬ 
cles,  its  lying  reports,  and  its  long  list  of  obscure 
contributors  ;  but  a  friend  called  our  attention 
to  the  leading  article  of  that  number,  as  an  un¬ 
usually  fertile  specimen  of  the  qualities  by  which 
the  paper  is  distinguished.  We  therefore  took 
it  up  again  ;  but  although  our  expectations  were 
somewhat  raised  by  our  attention  being  drawn 
to  it,  we  were  certainly  not  prepared  for  such  a 
tissue  of  absurd  pretensions, — notorious  false¬ 
hoods, — and  impudent  reliance  on  the  ignorance 
of  its  readers.  Some  of  these  we  exposed  in  our 
last  number,  and  we  request  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  we  disclose  to 
them  a  few  of  the  ingredients  which  make  up  the 
rest  of  this  precious  composition. 

The  first  paragraph  which  we  shall  notice  is 
an  attempt  to  hide  the  disappointment  of  the 
Editor  at  the  result  of  the  late  action  against 
him  for  libel.  He  says,  “  the  Yellow  Goth 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  on  Monday  last.  The  poor  fellow  ob¬ 
tained  five  pounds  at  our  expense,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  laugh  at  his  own.”  Wakley  has  committed 
the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  people 
were  laughing  with  him  when  they  were  laugh- 
at  him.  There  was  no  laugh  at  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  verdict ;  the  principal  one  occurred 
when  Sir  James  Scarlett  read  the  announcement 
from  the  Lancet  that  Mr.  Brougham  was  to  sca¬ 
rify  the  plaintiff,  and  called  on  him  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  his  employer.  This  raised  a  laugh 
at  the  absurd  position  in  which  Wakley  had 
placed  Mr.  Brougham — and  it  was  long  and  loud. 


As  to  the  five  pounds,  does  he  really  think  his 
readers  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  in  an 
action  like  this  the  defendant  is  bled  from  two 
veins — the  one  yields  the  damages,  the  other 
bleeds  still  more  copiously  in  the  shape  of  law 
expenses  on  both  sides  ?  Wakley  bled  only  five 
pounds  from  one,  but  he  lost  between  one  and 
two  hundred  pounds  from  the  other.  Such  is 
the  result  of  an  affair  which  he  talks  about  as  if 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  him. 

The  next  paragraph  which  drew  our  attention 
commences  with  a  solemnity  which,  considering 
its  source,  is  thoroughly  laughable,  thus: — “  It 
is  with  the  deepest  regret  we  have  learnt,  from  a 
quarter  on  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  consi¬ 
derable  reliance,  that  the  health  of  the  King  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  has  been  a  state  calculated  to 
excite  no  slight  degree  of  anxiety,”  &c.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  absurdity  of  Wakley ’s  feeling  regret 
at  any  thing  but  his  late  law  expenses,  and  the 
prospect  of  still  more  exemplary  punishment, 
we  would  ask,  what  is  this  quarter  “  on  which  he 
is  disposed  to  place  considerable  reliance  ?”  One  of 
his  contributors  is  “  Surgeon  to  the  King :”  in 
tenderness  to  him  we  omit  the  name  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  we  can  hardly  think  he  would  use  the  in¬ 
formation  he  owes  to  his  official  situation  to  feed 
the  publication  by  which  it  is  his  misfortune  to 
be  soiled. 

We  come  now  to  some  remarks  on  the  life 
trial  of  “  Rolfe  versus  Stanley,”  and  here  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  addition  to  what 
we  said  on  a  former  occasion,  is,  that  instead  of 
an  outline  of  the  case,  and  a  fair  and  manly  cri¬ 
ticism  of  its  leading  features,  these  are  all  passed 
over  in  order  to  fasten  upon  two  circumstances 
which  the  writer  seems  to  consider  as  its  weak¬ 
est  points.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  strongest  case 
which  this  liberal  critic  can  make  out  against 
Mr.  Stanley. 

The  first  accusation  is,  that  the  witnesses 
whom  he  called  were  all  interested  in  bolstering 
up  his  reputation.  To  afford  a  jury  the  inform 
mation  they  required,  there  were  only  three 
classes  of  persons  from  whom  Mr.  Stanley  could 
select  his  evidence — namely,  the  surgeons  of  his 
own  hospital,  the  surgeons  of  other  hospitals,  or 
surgeons  attached  to  no  hospital.  If  he  had 
chosen  the  last,  it  might  have  been  said  that, 
however  eminent,  they  were  not  what  the  public 
look  upon  as  the  highest  authority  in  such  cases  ; 
— if  he  had  selected  the  first,  it  would  have  been 
said  that  they  had  too  much  esprit  de  Vhopital  to 
give  evidence  against  a  colleague  ;  or  that  if  any 
one  was  inclined  to  do  so,  his  mouth  would  have 
been  closed  by  the  odium  of  the  act.  Where, 
therefore,  could  Mr.  Stanley  go  for  competent 
and  impartial  witnesses,  except  to  the  eminent 
surgeons  of  other  hospitals,  with  whom  he  had 
no  private  intimacy,  and  who  knew  him  only  by 
his  public  character  ?  But  it  is  clear  that, 
wherever  Mr.  Stanley  had  gone  for  witnesses, 
they  would  have  been  declared  incompetent ; 
for,  in  the  same  page  in  which  he  is  blamed  for 
not  selecling  them  from  among  his  colleagues, 
the  surgeons  of  the  Borough  hospitals  are  de- 
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scribed  as  one  large  surgical  family.  What  will 
our  readers  think,  when  we  tell  them  that  the 
same  writer  who  declares  that  the  eminent  sur¬ 
geons  who  were  called,  were  interested,  and 
therefore  incompetent  witnesses,  in  the  next 
page  but  one,  with  the  greatest  effrontery,  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Mr  Kolfe,  senior,  the  father  of 
the  plaintiff,  whose  mind  was  as  sore  on  this 
subject  as  his  son’s  knee  had  been,  and  whose 
pocket  was  concerned  in  the  decision.  But  the 
use  which  is  made  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s  evidence  af¬ 
fords  an  example  of  impudent  misrepresentation 
which  our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  when 
we  come  to  explain  it.  In  criticizing  .vir  Astley 
Cooper’s  evidence,  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  asks 
— “  What  say  you,  then,  Sir  Astley,  of  the  sur¬ 
gical  skill  of  Mr.  Stanley,  who  removed  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  bandages  on  the  fifth  day,  exehcisfd  the 
limb  on  the  ft)  th,  sixth,  and  seventh  days,  and  only 
desisted  from  this  plan  of  treatment  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  excruciating  pain  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kolfe,  senior,  it  gave 
the  patient?”  To  keep  this  statement  before 
the  reader,  he  is  told  again,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  paper,  that  the  complaint  against 
Air.  Stanley  was  not  that  his  treatment  was  not 
sufficiently  active,  but  that  it  was  “  most  inju¬ 
diciously  active,  inasmuch  as  he  removed  the 
bandages  on  the  fifth  day,  in  a  case  which  he 
supposed  to  be  one  of  fractured  patella,  and 
exercised  the  joint  on  several  successive  days.'’  When 
we  first  read  the  above  question  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  we  were  quite  astounded  !  We  thought 
that  it  was  extraordinary  practice  in  a  Case 
which  was  supposed  to  be  fracture  !  imagined 
ourselves  in  the  witness-box,  and  felt  that  if  this 
question  had  been  put  to  us  we  should  have 
been  posed  for  an  answer.  We  rubbed  our  spec¬ 
tacles  ;  put  them  on  again,  and  then  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time  ;  but  still  we  saw  the  words,  staring 
us  in  the  face,  “  removed  the  bandages  on  the  bth 
day ,  and  exercised  the  joint  on  several  successive 
days.”  At  length,  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  it,  we  turned  to  the  report  of  the  trial  in  this 
same  number  of  the  Lancet ;  and  carefully  read 
the  evidence  of  Air.  Carman,  the  apothecary, 
who  attended  the  patient  in  the  first  instance, — 
but  here  we  found  nothing  about  it.  We  then 
read  Mr.  Cross’s  statement  of  the  case,  which, 
of  course,  would  contain  all  the  most  aggravat¬ 
ing  circumstances ;  but  here,  again,  we  found 
nothin o  which  could  be  tortured  into  such  an 

O 

assertion  : — lastly,  we  turned  to  the  evidence  of 
Air.  Rolfe,  sen.  on  whose  authority  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  accusation  is  raised  ;  and  will  the  reader 
believe — v  e  can  hardly  believe  it  ourselves  while 
we  write  it  down — that  Mr  Rolfe  says  nothing 
of  the  kind  !  that  his  statement  is  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  it ;  and  that  the  accusation  itself  is 
an  atrocious  fabrication  of  the  writer !  Air. 
Rolfe’s  words  are  these — “  the  splints  remained 
on  for  about  five  or  six  days,  when  Air.  Stanley 
took  them  off  and  bent  the  knee  ;  but  it  gave 
my  son  such  excruciating  pain  that  he  w^s 
obliged  to  desist :  the  splints  were  put  on  again, 
and  remained  on  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.”  This  is 


the  only  part  of  Air.  Rolfe’s  evidence  which  has 
the  smallest  relation  to  what  we  were  in  search 
of,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  what 
must  be  the  composition  of  that  man’s  mind 
who  is  base  enough  to  invent  such  a  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  character  of  one 
of  his  prolessional  brethren;  and  impudent 
enough  to  print  it  but  a  few  pages  from  the  re¬ 
port,  to  which  the  reader  had  only  to  turn  to 
discover  the  bare-faced  imposture. 

Inferior  only  in  the  audacity,  but  superior  in 
the  number  of  its  falsehoods,  is  the  next  arti¬ 
cle,  which  contains  a  criticism  of  Air.  Brodie’s 
case  of  Popliteal  aneurism,  of  which  we  gave  a 
detailed  account  in  the  8tli  No.  of  the  Gazette. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  patient  was 
taken  into  St.  George’s  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Air.  Brodie.  A  large  aneurism  was  found  in 
the  left  ham,  and  a  small  one  in  the  right. 
After  subduing  some  fever,  which  existed  when 
the  patient  was  first  admitted,  Air.  Brodie  tied 
the  femoral  artery  :  the  pulsation  ceased  imme¬ 
diately  and  entirely,  but  no  part  of  the  wound 
united  by  the  first  intention  ;  matter  formed  in 
it ;  spongy,  indolent  granulations  arose  ;  and 
the  ligature  came  away  on  the  14th  day,  leaving 
a  wound  indisposed  to  heal,  with  a  swelling  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  In  a  fortnight  after  the 
ligature  came  away  secondary  haemorrhage  oc¬ 
curred,  which  was  stopped  by  pressure,  but  it 
returned  two  days  afterwards  more  profusely, 
and  Air.  Brodie  tied  the  artery  a  second  time. 
He  at  first  intended  to  apply  the  ligature  close 
to  Paupart’s  ligament,  but  farther  consideration 
induced  him  to  change  his  determination  on  this 
point,  and  he  therefore  applied  it  lower  down. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  second  ligature 
was  a  cessation  of  the  oozing  from  the  first 
wound,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  fever ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnighi,  the  ligature  came  away,  it 
left  a  wound  as  little  disposed  to  heal  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  From  this  second  wound,  lnemorrhage,  to 
the  amount  of  a  pint  and  half,  occurred  a  fort¬ 
night  afterwards,  and  afcer  several  bleedin<>s 
from  either  wound,  with  fever,  violent  pain,  and 
other  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  man  Gra¬ 
dually  ^unk. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  it  was 
found  that  the  second  ligature  had  been  applied 
immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda, 
and  that  the  femoral  artery  at  this  point  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  ulceration  :  from  this  spot,  down  to 
where  the  first  ligature  had  been  applied,  both  ar¬ 
tery  and  vein  were  obliterated— the  aneurism  in 
the  ham  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small  orange  ; 
it  was  solid,  and  the  vessels  to  and  from  it  were 
obliterated.  The  body,  contrary  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Lancet,  was  minutely  examined,  but  no 
disease  was  found,  except  the  small  aneurism  in 
the  ham,  which  was  carefully  dissected.  No 
competent  and  honest  judge  can  doubt  that  the 
patient  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  unfavourable  state 
of  his  constitution,  which  prevented  the  wounds 
from  healing,  and  occasioned  the  ulceration  of 
the  artery  and  death  of  the  patient,  notwith- 
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standing  that  all  the  resources  of  surgery  were 
employed  to  preserve  his  life. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarks  of  this  candid 
and  veracious  critic  :  he  begins  by  censuring 
Mr.  Brodie  for  not  operating  as  soon  as  the  man 
came  into  the  hospital,  at  which  time,  as  we 
stated  in  our  report,  he  had  a  quick  hard  pulse, 
a  flushed  skin,  a  furred  tongue,  and  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  nervous  system  :  Was  this  a  condi¬ 
tion  fit  for  the  operation  ?  Which  was  the  better 
plan,  to  perform  it  during  the  height  of  this  dis¬ 
turbance,  or  to  postpone  it  till  it  was  subdued? 
We  put  this  question  to  the  reader,  not  to  the 
critic  in  the  Lancet,  who  has  neither  the  know¬ 
ledge  nor  the  honesty  necessary  to  answer  it. 

He  next  censures  the  operation  itself,  because 
the  ligature  was  applied,  not  by  means  of  an 
aneurismal  needle,  but  of  a  common  probe, 
which  the  writer  thinks  must  have  separated  a 
larger  portion  of  the  vessel  from  its  vascular  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  surrounding  parts.  This  per¬ 
son  knows  as  little  of  practical  surgery  as  of  the 
case  which  he  criticises.  A  common  probe, 
which  can  be  bent  to  any  angle,  draws  the  liga¬ 
ture  under  the  artery  with  less  detachment  from 
the  surrounding  parts  than  the  needle,  and  we 
can  testify  that  to  other  eyes  the  operation  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  performed  with  singular  dexterity. 
The  writer  next  complains  that  the  second  liga¬ 
ture  was  applied  to  the  femoral  artery,  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  profunda  :  the  fact  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  Gazette  weeks  ago,  by  our  own  re¬ 
porter.  But  under  what  circumstances  was  the 
operation  performed?  The  adhesions  of  the 
original  wound,  and  the  agglutination  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  suppuration  which  had  gone  on 
for  four  weeks,  prevented  the  ligature  from  being 
applied  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  bleeding 
point.  The  artery  might  have  been  secured  close 
to  Paupart’s  ligament,  and  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  there  could  have  been  any  certainty  of 
its  being  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda.  But, 
if  this  had  been  done,  the  ligature  would  then 
have  been  immediately  below  the  epigastric 
and  circumflexa  ilii  arteries,  which  are  invaria¬ 
ble  in  their  origin  ;  and  very  probably  it  would 
have  been  immediately  above  the  orifice  of  the 
profunda  :  there  would  have  been  no  small  risk 
of  haemorrhage  both  from  above  and  below. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  others  have  tied  the  artery 
in  this  situation,  and  the  patients  have  suffered 
from  haemorrhage  afterwards.  The  space,  then, 
in  which  a  ligature  could  be  applied  was  reduc¬ 
ed  to  a  very  small  compass,  and  in  that  space 
the  profunda  had  its  origin.  But  the  point 
where  it  arises  is  not  constant,  like  that  of  the 
epigastric  :  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  the  profunda  is  sent  off  in  one  individual 
two  inches,  or  even  two  inches  and  a  half  higher 
up  than  in  another  :  who,  then,  in  applying  a 
ligature  in  this  part  of  the  limb  can  be  certain 
whether  it  is  above  or  below  the  profunda  ?  If 
there  be  any  rule  to  enable  him  to  decide  this — 
what  is  it  ?  After  all  it  was  not  the  want  of  a 
eoagulum  which  produced  the  haemorrhage,  for 


there  was  no  bleeding  for  nearly  a  fortnight  after 
the  ligature  came  away,  and  there  would  have 
been  none  at  any  time  if  the  wound  had  gone  on 
favourably.  But,  unfortunately,  neither  incision 
shewed  any  disposition  to  hey  and  ulceration 
was  clearly  going  on  all  the  nme  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  with  fungous  granulations,  sprouting  up 
from  the  sheath  of  the  vessels. 

The  writer  does  not  conclude  his  censures 
with  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  condemns  the 
treatment  even  of  the  dead  body  :  he  says,  “  a 
minute  dissection  would  have  been  most  interest¬ 
ing  — very  true,  and  accordingly  a  minute  dis¬ 
section  was  made.  The  assertion  that  it  was 
not,  is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  Lancet  ;  and, 
like  most  of  its  assumptions,  is  false.  After  dis¬ 
cussing,  very  minutely,  the  appearances  of  the 
incipient  aneurism  in  the  other  ham,  (the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  which,  this  oracle  of  truth 
says,  “  seems  to  have  been  wholly  neglected”) 
our  reporter  expressly  states,  that  “  no  other  dis¬ 
ease,  of  any  consequence,  was  observable  in  the 
arteries.”  The  fact  is,  that  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  were  healthy,  and,  had  disease  appeared 
elsewhere,  we  should  have  mentioned  it. 

Thus  far  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  has  been 
commenting  on  his  own  account  of  the  case  ;  for 
the  accuracy  of  which,  he  says,  he  “  pledges” 
himself.  What  thinks  the  reader  of  the  fabrica¬ 
tor  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  “  exercise”  of  a  supposed 
fractured  knee-joint,  pledging  himself  to  accu¬ 
racy  !  But,  in  “justice”  to  Mr.  Brodie,  he 
has  subjoined  our  report  of  the  case,  which  he 
has  “  no  doubt”  is  from  the  pen  of  that  gentle¬ 
man  himself.  His  “  no  doubts”  are  worth  just 
as  much  as  his  “  pledges  :” — it  was  from  the 
pen  of  our  usual  reporter.  When  the  Lancet 
says  that  our  report  was  written  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
we  might,  with  more  probability,  say  the  criti¬ 
cism  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  or  Mr. 
Wardrop  ;  but,  although  many  believe  this,  we 
do  not :  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  either  of 
them  sunk  so  low. 

Next  follow  some  wretched  and  almost  unin¬ 
telligible  verbal  criticisms  on  that  passage  of  our 
report,  in  which  we  state  that  the  patient  “  was 
feverish  and  irritable  ;”  and  these  lead  to  some 
sneers  at  Mr.  Travers’s  work  on  Constitutional 
Irritation,  in  imitation  of  those  which  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  sported  in  his  letter  to  Wakley.  Does 
this  disciple,  or  shadow  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  think 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  fever  and  ir¬ 
ritation  ? — -that  there  is  not  a  state  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  irritation,  about  the  existence  of 
which  there  can  be  no  question,  though  we  may 
dispute  about  the  name?  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  may  have  used  their  hands 
in  dissecting,  their  eyes  in  poring  over  the  re¬ 
cords  of  medicine,  and  their  memories  in  retain¬ 
ing  and  retailing  the  opinions  of  others  ;  but 
they  can  have  made  but  little  use  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  observing  and  reflecting 
on  disease,  if  they  have  never  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  some¬ 
times  of  particular  organs,  sometimes  of  the 
whole  system,  indicated  by  excitement  without 
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power — a  condition  which  an  inexperienced  ob¬ 
server  would  take  for  inflammation,  and  attempt 
to  remove  by  active  depletion — but  which  is  of 
a  different  nature,  and  requires  different  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  tru^pthat  very  vague  and  indistinct 
notions  have  been,  and  still  are,  entertained 
about  the  nature  and  the  boundaries  of  this  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  states  thus  unprecisely  recognised 
are  the  most  proper  objects  for  philosophical 
analysis ;  and  he  who  can  elucidate  such  sub¬ 
jects,  and  reduce  the  knowledge  of  them  to  order 
and  precision,  performs  a  greater  achievement 
than  the  collector  of  opinions,  the  renovator  of 
an  operation,  or  the  compiler  of  a  dictionary. 
As  to  the  name  by  which  this  state  is  designated, 
Mr.  Travers  did  not  invent  it ;  he  found  it  ready 
made  ;  and,  we  do  not  remember  the  time  when 
the  term  irritation  was  not  employed  to  desig¬ 
nate  this  same  condition. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Brodie’s  case.  It  is  asked, 
why  was  not  pressure  made  with  a  graduated 
compress?  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  little  this 
person  knows  about  the  case  which  he  criticizes, 
and  of  which,  be  it  remembered,  he  has  publish¬ 
ed  an  account,  although  it  is  quite  obvious 
throughout,  from  the  omissions  and  mis-state¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully  fal¬ 
sified.  Pressure  was  tried  ;  and  Mr.  Brodie  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  haemorr¬ 
hage,  after  the  operation  for  aneurism,  in  which 
this  method  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  it.  It 
was  only  because  this  failed,  and  the  bleeding  re¬ 
turned  in  a  most  alarming  form,  and  could  not 
be  restrained  except  by  such  pressure  as  was  in¬ 
tolerable,  from  the  pain  it  produced,  that  the  se¬ 
cond  ligature  was  applied.  As  to  amputation, 
the  remark  concerning  it  is  that  of  our  reporter 
— it  is  not  given  as  having  come  from  Mr. 
Brodie,  who  never  mentioned  it,  much  less  pro¬ 
posed  it. 

So  much  for  this  case,  in  which  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  critic  through  his  path  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  because  it  is  more  than  usually  cx*ooked 
and  involved.  Indeed,  this  case,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  trial, 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  two  different  kinds 
of  falsehood  :  we  have,  first,  the  direct,  bold, 
determined  lie — “  exercised  the  joint  on  several 
successive  days ;”  and  then  we  have  the  lie 
oblique,  by  hints,  by  insinuations,  and  by  “  no 
doubts.”  The  two  together  exhibit  a  manner 
and  a  method  in  lying  which  can  only  have 
resulted  from  long  experience  and  constant 
practice. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  passage  worthy 
of  what  precedes  it,  and  which  shows  that  the 
writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  a  heart  and  an 
imagination  filled  with  the  foulest  images  and 
the  darkest  passions.  “We  shall  conclude 
(says  he)  by  reminding  him  (Mr.  Brodie)  of 
two  circumstances  in  the  natural  history  of  these 
crawling,  wriggling,  and  unsightly  creatures 


(bats),  which  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while 
to  ponder  most  attentively.  Bats  commence 
their  flight  from  an  eminence,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  gain  by  a  filthy  and  tortuous  course — 
starting  on  the  wing  with  this  advantage,  they 
go  on  very  well,  but,  once  fairly  bring  them  to 
the  ground,  they  rise  no  more.”  If  this  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  parabolical  description  of  the  means 
by  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  risen  in  his  profession, 
the  precariousness  of  his  success,  and  its  proba¬ 
ble  termination,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  whom  it  is  less  applicable.  An  exact 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  surgical  dexterity 
acquired  through  the  unroyal  roads  of  laborious 
dissection  and  great  practice — accurate  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  disease — a  ready  command  of  the  best 
resources  of  his  art — an  acute  scientific  mind — 
caution  and  conscientiousness  in  practice,  never 
exposing  his  patient  to  unwarrantable  risk  for 
the  chance  of  gaining  professional  eclat — plain 
and  honourable  conduct  to  his  brethren — and, 
lastly,  the  humble  yet  essential  quality  of  indus¬ 
try  in  the  daily  duties  of  his  profession  ; — these 
are  the  qualifications  which  have  raised  him  to 
his  present  eminence,  and  will  as  surely  support 
him  there  ;  and  if  ever  he  should  be  prematurely 
brought  down  from  his  elevation,  not  by  the  shot 
of  this  moral  assassin,  but  by  sickness,  or  death, 
— rest  assured  his  place  will  not  be  filled  by 
any  partizan  of  the  Lancet,  for  men  who  are 
strong  in  some  qualities,  but  grossly  deficient 
in  others  equally  essential,  are  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  gain  a  noisy  notoriety  than  to  acquire 
extensively  and  permanently  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

If  we  could  have  anticipated,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article,  the  disgust  we  were 
to  experience,  in  poring  over  the  loathsome 
trash  which  it  has  been  our  business  to  expose, 
we  would  never  have  undertaken  the  task.  The 
rest  of  the  Number  is  as  dull  and  worthless  as 
the  part  which  we  have  been  exposing  is  false 
and  malignant,  and  affords  a  good  specimen  of 
the  publication  by  which  the  profession  has  been 
for  so  many  years  insulted,  deluded,  and  dis¬ 
graced.  But  its  downfall  has  commenced,  and 
is  already  far  advanced.  It  may  struggle  to  keep 
itself  alive,  by  puffing  advertisements  and  bulky 
Numbers,  by  which  the  Editor  must  be  a  loser, 
just  as  the  proprietor  of  a  stage  coach  makes  a 
desperate  effort  by  taking  passengers  for  nothing 
— but  these  are  only  the  symptoms  of  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution — the  struggles  of  a  sinking  swim¬ 
mer — the  convulsions  which  precede  death. 
The  Lancet  has  ceased  to  draw  blood,  and  will 
soon  cease  to  draw  money ;  its  end  is  broken, 
(it  never  had  a  point,  but  used  to  wound  like 
the  thrust  of  a  stake)  ;  its  edge  is  jagged  ;  its 
surface  foul; — and  although  its  friends  may 
make  an  attempt  to  sharpen  and  brighten  it, 
they  will  fail  in  their  endeavour  ;  for  it  is  of 
worthless  metal. 


